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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., June 19SS. 

Sir: The National Survey of Secondary Education shows 1 
almost unbelievable results in secondary education for 
Negroes. This would seem to imply similar results for ele- 
mentary schools. Our specialist in the education of Negroes, 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, here takes the opportunity of investi- 
gating* those schools which have been under the Jeanes super- 
visors. The Jeanes Fund has been a most worth while phi- 
lanthropy extending its benign influence over these under- 
privileged people in the Southern States. 

This study represents 611 schools with a teaching staff of 
approximately 1,000 teachers and enrolling 44,785 pupils. 
The schools are located in 76 counties in the 12 Southern 
'States. Some of the schools were almost inaccessible. It 
was found that more than a third of the children were in the 
kindergarten and first grade. Only 2.29 percent were in the 
eighth grade — such is school mortality in these rural schools. 
Only about 1 1 percent of *the teachers in» these schools held 
college degrees. The teachers and principals had more expe- 
rience however than white teachers. Meetings attended and 
reading show great professional interest on their part. 

It was found that the Rosen wald Fund had given great 
impetus to better housing. The report closes with 14 prob- 
lems listed for further study. 

I recommend that this manuscript be published as a bulle- 
tin of this office. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 


RURAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AMONG 
NEGROES UNDER JEANES SUPERVISING 

• TEACHERS 

CHAPTER I : INTRODUCTION ‘ ' . 

J 

THE NEGRO A RURAL DWELLER 

Despite the fact that the past two decides have witnessed 
the greatest exodus of Negroes from rural sections in the 
history of the race, the majority still live in the country. 
According to the 1930 census, more than two thirds of the 
race reside in farming and nonfarming rural areas. In 15 
Southern States it was found * 1 that of the 9,420,747 Negro 
population 67.4 percent were rural dwellers. In 3 of the 
States the percentages were as high as 79, 81 , and 83. 

EDUCATION PF RURAL NEOROE8 

a 

These facts have a real bearing on the education of the 
Negro, and show that, according to the number of persons 
involved, the education of colored persons in rural centers is 
a problem of great importance. That the millions of citizens 
and potential citizens living in rural sections should receive 
the fundamentals of education is recognized by practically 
everyone conversant with the situation/ That this ideal is 
not realized by the majority of Americans so situated, and 
more particularly for the Negro, 2 is equally well known. 

Although the disparities, between the education of Negroes 
and i^bites in rural communities are still great, reaching 
enormous proportions in some places, 3 considerable progress 
has been made in improving conditions during the past 10 or 
16 years. * 

1 Cali ver, Ambrose. Secondary education for Negroes. National Survey of Secondary 
Education. Washington, Government Printing Offloe, 1032. (U. 8. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1032, No. 17, Monograph No. 7.). 

1 Cook, Katherine M. Biennial survey of education in the United States, 1928-30. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1031. (U.8. Office of Education. Bulletin 1931, no. 
20, ch. 17, pp. 37, 40, 42, 40.) 

* C Oliver, Ambrose. Some phases of education among Negroes in rural oomm unities, 

Washington, National Education Association, 1981, (Bulletin of the Department of Rural 
Education, February 1931.) 
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2 NEGRO' RURAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

THE JEANES WORK 

Among (he agencies most influential in advancing education 
of Negroes are the Jeanes supervising teachers. Beginning 
activities nearly 20 years ago with 1 supervisor, the Jeanes 
work has grown until at present there are 339 supervising 
teachers. They have promoted many diverse enterprises, 
hut their most important contribution lias been in stimulating 
and encouraging the colored people to become interested in 
better schools, and in soliciting and maintaining the coopera- 
tion of the local white people in a program of educational ' 
development for Negroes. 

The Negro Rural SehocfT FuncJ, Anha T. Jeanes Founda- 
tion, 4 which initiated and hast sponsored the work of the 
Jeanes supervisors, was incorporated on November 20 , 1907 . 
The fund is the result of a million-dollar gift by the late Miss 
Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia. Speaking tb a visitor in 
regard to making a contribution toward the education of 
colored children in the South, Miss Jeanes remarked, “Others 
have given to the large schools; if I could, I should like to 
help the little country schools.” Not long after the expres- 
sion of this desire Miss Jeanes conferred with Dr. Hollis B. 
Frissell, principal of Hampton Institute; Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, founder and principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
and Mr. George F. Peabody, concerning the contemplated 
donation. The first regular meeting of the full governing 
board, which was formed as a result of these conferences, 
was held on February 29 , 1908 .* 

In 1931-32 the Jeanes Fund cooperated with the public-., 
school authorities in employing Jeanes superv ising teachers in 
339 counties of 15 States as shown by table 1. These super- 
visors are appointed by the county superintendent, work 
under his direction, and are considered members of his 
regular corps of teachers. 4 

Their work includes a wide range of activities, comprising 
teaching and supervising elementary industrial work; super- 
vision of regular academic instruction} promotion of school 
and community clubs; and improvement of health and sani- 
tary conditions in schools and homes. Perhaps -the largest 

® ‘ It to pnartly known simply u the J«ux* rood. 

* Dlltard, Jamas Hardy. Fourteen Yean of tb* Jena Fund, ig»-S. Reprint from th« 

South Atlantic Quarterly, toI. XXII, no. J, July 1023. / 

• Jeanne fond. Report of the president, annual meetinc, 1014, Washington, D.C. 
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proportion of supervisors’ time is consumed in raising money 
for new schoolhouses, school equipment, and extension of 
the school term. From 1913-14 to 1927-28 these supervisors 
raised an aggregate Sum of approximately $5,000,000. T 

The purpose of the Jeanes Fund from the beginning has 
been to stimulate and assist local rural communities to assume 
their obligation in the education ^>f colored children. One 
measure of success appears in figure 1 which shows the pro- 



portion of the salaries of Jeanes supervisors paid » by the/ 
Jeanes Fund and from public funds in 1913-14 ajpd 1931-32. 
It will be noted that in 1913—14 only 16 percent of the sala- 
ries was paid from public funds, while in 1931-32, 66 percent 
came from this source. 

State and county officials and citizens in all walln of life, 
both colored and white, bear, testimony to the fine service 

’ Statement issued {ran the office of the Jeanes Fund by J. H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va., 
and / 

Liston, Hardy. Wort of the Jeanes Supervising Teachers (or Negro Rural Schools. Mas- 
ter’s thesis. The University o< Chicago, Chiceeo, 111., leas. 112 p. me. 
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4 NEGRO RURAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

rendered bv the Jeanea teachers. Their influence' has been 
effective and far reaching according to persons mo 9 t familiar 
with their work. \ 

Contrary to the general opinion, Jeanes teachers are not 
employed in all the counties of The Southern States where 
the number of colored schools would warrant their services, 
This fact is shown by table 1 which lists the number of 
counties in the various Southern States and the number 
having Jeanes. teachers. It also reveals the number of 
counties in each State without Jeanes teachers according to 
the number of Negro teachers employed in the counties. In 
observing the table it is seen that those counties having 10 
Negro teachers or more are suggested as potential fields for 
the extension of Jeanes work. There is a total of 478 of 
these counties. 

‘ v-. 

Tablk 1. — Coun/ir* trUA and xrUhoui Jean e* teaehert. (Data obtained 
from office of J fane* Fund) 
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Potential field for farther Jeanes work, 478 (Shown In columns 7 -il .) 

• 1 Includes counties In which workers are wholly paid from Dublin fund* 
1 Parishes instead of counties. 

* All workers are paid entirely from public ftyn/tg 


1 15 colored and 4 white. 
* 10 colored and 4 white. 
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. ri RPOPE OF THE STUDY 

Limited studies have^been made of certain factors relating 
to the educationof Negroes in rural communities, but few 
investigations have been made .of sufficient scope, to warrant 
valid conclusions. It is the purpose of this study, therefore, 
to present rather detailed facts regarding some of the more 
important phases of elementary education -for Negroes in 
rnnd communities in a representative number of counties in 
the Southern States, where Jeanes supervising teachers an' 
employed. • Some of the mon* important phases considered 
art*: (1) Accessibility of schools and transportation of 

pupils; (2) enrollment; (3) pupil mortality; (4) acceleration 
and retardation; (5) the staff; (6) &lministrative and super- 
visory practices; (?) hoQsing and equipment; and (8) ex- 
tended services and community relationships. 

THE DATA AND Tll/IK SOURCES 

I 

Some of tl>e data for this Study were secured from printed 
reports of the Jeanes Fund; part through personal viaita to 
elementary niral schools under the supervision of Jeanes 
teachers; some from material obtained in the office of the 
Jeanes Fund in Washington ; and still others by reference to a 
study of the Jeanes supervising teachers tnade by Hardy 
Liston.* TJJie major p^rt of the data, however, waa gathered 
by means of a questionnaire distributed to the schools 
through the Jeanes teachers. 

In the initial. stages of the study advice and cooperation 
were secured from t)r. J. H. Dillard, then president of the 
Anna T. Jeanes Fund. Letters were sent to the State direc- 
tors of Negro education and' to the county superinterfdents 
of the Southern States, apprizing them of th* study and so- 
liciting their cooperation. Also, a preliminary letter waa sent 
to ah Jeanes teachers in the winter of 1931 explaining the 
nature of the investigation ’and requesting their assistance 
in selecting the schools to be included and in distributing the 
questionnaires. The following directions' read in part: 

It will be impracticable to attempt to study all the elementary^ 
schools under the supervision of the Jeanes teachers; therefore, we are 
requesting each supervisor to select 50 ‘per cent of the schools under her 
supervision. You are kindly asked to select approximately one third 


• Liston, Hardy. Op. dt. 
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of this number from those schools which are doing very effective work; 
one4bird which are not doing effective t^prk; and another J^hird which 
you Consider to be doing average work. 

Blanks were forwarded to the Jeaaes teachers for distribu- 
tion to the principals or bead teachers of the schools under 
their supervision. They were requested to distribute the 
blanks; to instruct the teachers how to fill them ip; to collect 
them and verify the accuracy of the replies; add to return 
them to the United States Office of Education. 

SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

A limited number of characteristic features of a repre- 
* sentative sampling of elementary schools for Negroes under 
the supervision of Jeanes teachers will be the extent of the 
concern of this report. The investigation, comprises a study 
of 611 schools with a teaching staff of approximately 1;000, 
andwnrolling 44,785 pupils. These schools are located in 76 
counties of 12 Southern States. Seventy-six Jeanes teachers 
cooperated with the Office of Education in securing the data. 
Table 2 presents the detailed facts concerning the data and 
their sources. 

Assuming that the Jeanes teachers selected the schools in 
the manner suggested to them, it may safely be concluded 
that the picture here shown is a fair representation of the 
school situation encountered by Jeanes teachers. In the 
degree to which they failed to select an approximately equal 
number of schools according to the three suggested levels, 
namely, poor, good, and average, to that extent the findings 
fall short of revealing a representative picture. 
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-Number of supervisor a participating and number of schools 
and pupils included in the study, by States 
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State 

Number 
of super- 
visors 
return- 
ing check 
list 
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of 

schools 

Number 

of 

pupils 

* 

1 

k t 

S 

\ 

4 

Alabama 

f 

63 

52 

32 

33 
33 
65 
32 * 
87 
48 
38 
23 

105 

4 

3,896 
’ 3,918 
3,064 
1,772 
2,341 . 

5,559 
2,434 
7,902 
5,045 
1,906 
' 1,390 
5,558 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina,.. 
South Carolina' .. 
Tennessee 

Texas . 

Virginia 1. 


Total 

76 

611 

44.785 
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CHAPTER II : ACCESSIBILITY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Among the many factors influencing the accessibility of 
schools the following ^nay be mentioned as of primary impor- 
tance: (1) Number of children of school age per school; (2). 
proximity of schools to the homes of the children; (3) facili- 
ties provided for transportation of pupils to and from school ; 
and (4) condition of the roads. Only two of these factors 
will be discussed in this section, namely, proximity of schools 
to children of school age and transportation facilities pro- 
vided by public funds. \ 

DI8TANCE CHILDREN LIVE FROM 8CHOOL 

Because of the variability of the factors involved it has 
been difficult to establish standards of accessibility of schools. 
How far children should be expected to walk to school with- 
out physical injury to themselves and without deleterious 
effects on their educational progress is a question that has 
not been answered conclusively. However, in several stud- 
\j ies of accessibility which have been made, a distance of 1^ 
miles has been suggested as a reasonable maximum. 1 Table 3 
shows the distance children live from the school they attend 
according to the size of the school, and the number of children 
who are transported in relation to the distance they live. 
According to the suggested criterion it is clear from this table 
that the majority of the children comprising the present 
study are too far removed from the schools they attend. 

1 Blankenship, Albert 8. Accessibility of Rural School houses In Texas. New York, 1926, 
61pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, no. 220) 

( Cook, Katherine M., and OaumniU, W. H. Availability of Schools in Run] Communities. 

In The Status of Rural Education. Bloomington, 111., Public 8cbool Pu blishing Co., 1931. 
(Thirtieth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, part I> 

Cooper, Richard W., and Cooper, Herman. Negro 8chool Attendance in Delaware. New- 
ark, 1923. (Bureau of Education, 8ervioe Citizens of Delaware.) 

Drewes, Arnold W . Legal Status of Transportation of School Children in 48 States. (Mas- 
ter's tbceii on file in the library at Ohio 8tate University.) 

Foote, J. M., and Lewis, A. C. An Administrative and Financial 8tndy ef the Tangipahoa 
Parish School System. Baton Rouge, 1928. (Bulletin of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Louisiana, no. 133.) * 

Reavis, Qeorge H. Factors Controlling Attendance in Rural Schools. New York, 1920, 

» pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, no. 10&) 

8 . 
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Table 3. Number and percent of children living varying distance* from 
school and number and percent transported at public expense by size of 
school y J 


Sixe 

Less 
than I 
mile 

Trans- 

ported 

1-1.9 

miles 

Trans- 

ported 

2-2.9 

miles 

Trans- 

ported 

3-3.9 

miles 

Trans- 

ported 

4-4.9 

miles 

1-teacher: 

Number 

3,602 


1894 


1502 
24. 9 

13 

878 

8.4 

1.913 

13.1 

028 

11.0 

1.216 

8.9 


307 

15 

562 

18 

253 

14 

042 

4.7 

Percent 

34. 6 


27.8 



2- teacher: 

Number 

4.796 


3.317 

217 

3 

1506 

34.7 

1.052 

1&4 

1375 

17.5 

21 

22 

Percent 

319 


3- teacher: 

Number 

1131 


1.544 




Percent. 

37.3 


27.0 




4 or mote teachers: 
Number 

1 135 

54 

3.480 

25.7 



28 

Percent 

37.9 



Total: 

Number 

15.000 

54 

n.fes 

3 

9.517 

34 

4.635 

50 

1,724 

3.9 

Percent 

35.4 

0.3 

25.4 

0.02 

21.7 

0.3 

10 4 

1.07 
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1- teacher: 

Number r . 

Percent 

3- teacher: 

Number 

Percent. 

3- teacher: 

Number 

Percent 

4 or more teachers: 

Number 

. Percent 


Tata* 
Number. 
Percent. . 


Trans- 

ported 


25 


23 


48 

2.78 


5-5.0 

miles 


71 

ae 

203 

1.8 

03 

1.1 

280 

2. 1 


683 

1.5 


Trans- 

ported 


30 

4.39 


0-0.9 

miles 


23 

0L2 

89 

0.0 

17 

0.2 

154 

1.1 


283 

0.0 


Trans- 

ported 


88 


95 

33.5 


7 or 
more 
miles 


55 

0.5 

25 


18 

0.3 

240 

1.8 


Trans- 

ported 


344 

0.7 


10 


141 


157 

45.0 


Total 


Chil- 

dren 


11X382 


14.555 

5.700 


13.534 


44.187 


Trans 

ported 


13 
a 12 

82 

0.56 

16 

0.28 

300 

2.65 


471 

1.00 


There are several significant features that should be noted 
about the table. Of the 44,187 pupils concerning whom 
information was given, 7,669, or 17.1 percent, live 3 miles or 
more away from the schools they attend. In the 22 counties 
of the fi^e States studied by Gaumnitz, 8 comprising 41,200 
pupils, only 4.3 percent lived 3 miles oy more away from 
the schools they attended. Of the Negro children repre- 
sented in this study, 39.2 percent live a distance of 2 miles or 
more from their schools, which means, according to the 
criterion of 1% miles, that less than 60 percent are wit hin 
reasonable walking distance. 

" t 

' QaumnlU, W. H. Availability of Pn hi lo- School Education in Rural C onunnnl tha 
Washington, Oovaramant Printing Office, 1930. (U.8. Office of Education. Bulletin 1930 . 
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CHILDREN TRANSPORTED AT PUBUC EXPENSE 

The distance children live from schools they attend would 
not be a matter of such great concern were adequate means 
provided to transport them to and from school. In many 
States and communities the transportation facilities are 
wholly inadequate even for white children, but the disparities 
which exist between the whites and Negroes in regard to 
transportation reach enormous proportions. The following 
figures, taken from one State superintendent’s report, illus- 
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trate the differences that may be found in many places in 
providing transportation facilities. According to this 1929- 
30 report, there was spent for the transportation of white 
pupils the sum of $1 ,053,649; for the transportation of colored 
pupils there was spent the sum of $200. 

Table r 3 shows facte on transportation of pupils in this 
study. Of the 44,187 pupils, only 471, or 1.06 percent, were 
transported at public expense. Gaumnitz found 18.8 per- 
cent of the pupils in his study to be transported at public 
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Of the 1 7,286 pupils in the present study who live 2 miles or 
more from the schools they attend, only 414, or 2.4 percent, 
are transported at public expense. ■ Those who live a distance 
of 5 miles number 1,310, or 2.9 percent of the total. Of this 
number only 282, or 21.5 percent, are transported at public 
expense. How the 97.6 percent of those pupils who live a 
distance of 2 miles or more, who are not transported at public 
expense, travel to and from school is a matter of conjecture. 

It may safely be said, however, that the majority of them 
walk. 

Figure 2 shows the percentages ,of pupils living vaiying 
distances from school who are transported at public expense. 
The seriousness of the problem may be appreciated when it 
is considered that the lined portion of the bar represents the 
percentage of pupils who either walk to school or who travel 
in conveyances provided by themselves or the patrons of the 
community. m* 

The percentages of the pupils attending the various sizes 
of schools who are transported at public expense are as 
follows : 1-teacher, 0.12; 2-teacher, 0.56; 3-teacher, 0.28- 
4-or-more teacher, 2.65. „ ' 

It is probable that inaccessibility of schools is one of the 
most important factors causing the nonattendance of the 
more than 1,600,000 Negro children in the United States who 
are not in school. The Florida Educational Survey Com- 
mission claims that one of the reasons that more than 50,000 
of the 133,000 Negro children of school age in Florida are not 
in school is inaccessibility of schools.* 

In visiting the rural school* of one county the*writer was 
taken to a school which was about as inaccessible as could be 
imagined. After leaving the highway we drove about a 
mile over a fairly good gravel road, then about half a mile 
over an ungraded dirt road which ran alongside a hill and 
slanted to such an extent that it seemed that the car would 
turn over any minute. We turned off this road abruptly onto 
a narrow, steep passageway running between, fallen-down 
fences, which seemed more like a series of gullies and wash- 
outs than a ro ad for automobile traffic. At the top of the hill 

BurT " 7 CammlMloo and Surrey Staff Report, State of Florid^ April in. 

171106°— 33 | 
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where the road ended was a clearing in the v^pods where we 
left the cdr, and proceeded on foot several yards down the 

aide of the hill where we found the shack which housed the 
school. 
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CHAPTER III : NEGRO PUPILS IN RURAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

In order to lylp deterntfne the efficiency of the work done 
in the schools apprising this investigation, studies of pupil 
mortality and age-grade distribution were made and are 
reported in this chapter. 

Although certain age-grade studies have heretofore been 
made of Negro pupils of a local and State-wide nature, few, 
if any, have appeared which covered the South as a whole or 
any considerable portion of it. The present study, therefore, 
was made for the purpose of presenting a picture of the age-’ 
grade distribution of Negro pupils in rural elementary schools 
which are under the supervision of Jeanes teachers. A rep- 
resentative sampling of pupils is taken from 12 Southern 
States. The total group comprises 39,930 pupils from 501 
schools. Table 4 shows the pupil enrollment and the num- 
ber of schools for each size group represented in this phase 
of the study. F 

Tablh 4. Number of schools and enrollment, by tits of school 


' 81m of school 

Number 
of schools 

Enroll- 

ment 

1-teecher.f 

200 

104 

30 

47 

8,432 
, 12,948 
y 8.102 
13.481 

3-la»cher 

S-tmchv 

4-or-more teacher 

Total 

601 

39,930 



, PUPIL MORTALITY 

Figure 3 shows the grade distribution of 39,930 Negro 
pupils in rural elementary schools under Jeanes teachers 
Insofar as enrollment for the year under consideration 
1930-31, is representative of a normal situation, to that 
extent does it show general tendencies. 

The accurate way to determine pupil mortality percent- 
ages is to take the number of years covering the span of the 
period under consideration, and, beginning with the lowest * 
grade^f the first year, calculate the percentage the enroll- 

1 13 
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insnt bears to the next highest grade in the succeeding year) 
then calculate the percentage the enrollment of the second 
year hears to that of the third, and so on un til the entire span 
is covered. Losses due to emigration will usually he offset 
by gains resulting from immigration. 

Due to our inability ,to obtain a sufficient quantity of 
accurate data over a long enough period, it was not possible 
to determine pupil mortality as described above. However, 



from the data at hand student mortality trends may be 
estimated. 

As will be noted from the figure, more than a third of the 
pupils are enrolled in the first grade. The abrupt drop in 1 
enrollment from the first to the second grade may be par- * 
tially accounted for by the large number of older pupils who 
enter the first grade, then drop out apparently never to • 
return to school. The decline in the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades is fairly regular, but becomes sharp again in the sixth 
grade, and continues through the eighth grade. The per- 
centages of pupils in each grade as shown here are not greatly 
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different from those shown in Blose’s study 1 of 1,398,452 
pi4>ils in 1928. A comparison of the two studies with the 
percentage of grade distribution of 25,179,996 pupils for 
the country at large is shown, in table 5. 

Table 5.— Percentage distribution of Negro pupils for the first eight grades , 
in rural elementary schools under J fanes teachers, compared with the 
percentage distribution of Negro pupils in public elementary schools in 
It Southern States, and with all pupils in public elementary schools for 
the country at large \ 


Grade 

Negro 
children 
under 
Jean as 
teachers, 
1090 

Negro 
children 
In 12 
Southern 
States, 
1028* 

All chil- 
dren, 
1028* 

1 

t 

t 

4 

Kindergarten or first grade. . . 
2 

96. 47 
14.06 
IK 90 
11.44 
a 74 
7 01 
4.79 
129 

S6 60 
IK 78 
1180 
11 18 
0. 66 
102 
1M 
1.40 

2188 
It M 


11 Al 

4 

1117 

ii it 

6 

4. 

1 1. so 

10 M 


Ilk. M 

O 60 

- 1 - 

a OU 
7 47 


/. 1/ 


1 Blo». David T. Sutistioa at tha N«rt> Race. 1927-38 Wanhinvtoe, Oovanunaot Print- 
Inc Office, 10)0. (U. 8. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 14.) 

* PhiUjpa. Frank M. ButlsUct of Bum School SjrvUm*. 1927-38. Washington Oovera- 
manl Printing Office, 1930. (1). S. Office of Education BuUetln, 1930, No. t). ° 

There is a tremendous waste of time, energy, and money 
resulting from pupil mortality. Maladjustments of indi- * 
viduals who leave school prematurely present problems of 
serious proportions. 

Failure of pupils to remain in school is due to many causes, 
some of which are inaccessibility of schools, poverty of parents, 
poor health, unattractiveness of the school, indifference of 
parents, lack of interest on the part of pupils, and lack of 
appeal of the program of studies. Whatever the cause may 
be, pupil mortality is an important consideration in the cost 
of education and the success of a school in realizing its ob- 
jectives. Moreover, retention of pupils in school is absolutely 
essential to the raising of the general educational level of , 
society. This latter point is of vital significance to the Negro. 
Attention has been called again and again to the enormous 
Negro pupil mortality and the great disproportion of numbers 
found in the lower grades. . / 

— : l 

i Blow, Dtrld T. SUtlstto* of the N<*ro Reoe, 1937-28. W«*hlu*too, Government Print- 
tug Office, 19)0. (U. 8. Office of Education Pamphlet, No. 14.) 
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. acceleration and retardation 

To what extent do Negro children fall below the normal 
rate m their progress through school? How do thei* ages 
vary? What percent are retarded and accelerated? 

These are some of the questions which this section of the 
study will attempt to answer in terms p{ the chronological 
r a ^ es °^» P u pils. Chronological age is recognized to be a 



Data concerning the age-grade distribution of Negro pupils 
m rural elementary schools under the supervision of Jeanes 
teachers axe presented in table 6 and in figures 4, 6, and 6 
.Figure 4 shows the percentage of pupils of a given age. The 
median for the entire group is 9.78 years. One-fifth, or 21 8 
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percent, of the 39,930 pupils enrolled in the 611 elementary ' 
schools are 14 years of age or above. The median age in 
years of pupils enrolled in each grade is shown below: 


Median age* in eight grades 

Grade* 12 3^4 6 fl ^ 

Median 

age*.... 6. 9 9-02 Id 39 11.69 12. 87 1183 14. M 15. 33 


8 


TUT *a ECU 1 



In table 6 are set forth the ages of pupils in each grade of 
the elementary school. It will be noted that the proportion 
of pupils who are of normal age, the ages wi thin the heavy 
lines, is rather small. There is a sudden drop in the percent 
who are of normal age in the second grade, and it continues 
to decrease until the seventh grade is reached, when it 
begins an upward movement. 
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Figure 0*showB the percentage of the total group who are 
normal, over age, and under age. That 66.3 1 percent are over 
age presents a problem of serious proportions. Only 30.10 
percent are of normal age, while 3.59 percent are underage. 
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As the proportion of pupils of normal age increases, the 
proportion of pupils who are over age decreases. Thtae 
trends are-shown in figure 6, as are the percents of pupils jn 
©&ch grade who are under age. 
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In an effort to compare the acceleration and retardation of 
Negro pupils with that of white pupils, comparisons were 
made with the white pupils in a wide sampling of schools in 
Mississippi, Texas, and Tennessee. The results of this study ’ 
are shown in table 7. 

Considering the table as a whole it is seen that the differ- 
ences in the percentages of Negro pupils under Jeanes 
teachers and those in the three States who are normal, over- 
age, and underage are very slight. Similarly, the differences 
between the corresponding percentages for white pupils of 
the three States are also slight. But marked differences are 
found between the whites and Negroes in the percentage of 
pupils who are normal, overage, and underage. 

The differences between Negro pupils in the present study 
and white pupils of the three States under consideration are: 
For pupils of normal age, from 21.3 to 22.6 percent; for over- 
age pupils, from 25.01 to 44 percent; and for pupils who are 
accelerated, from 3.51 to 22.01 percent, the whites, of course, 
having the advantage to the extent shown by the percents 
mentioned above. 

Observation again of table 6 will indicate that the ages of 
pupils in each grade vaiy markedly. Columns 4 and 7 show 
that every age from 4 to 19 years and above is represented in 
the first two grades. Not a great many teachers have so 
wide a distribution of ages, but for the few who have even a 
range of 4 to 12 years in the first and second grades, serious 
problems are presented; problems which would tax the 
ingenuity of the best-trained teachers. 

Tablb 7. — Percentage of Negro pupils of normal age, underage, and ober- 
age in rural elementary schools under Jeanes teachers compared with 
Negro and white pupils in Mississippi , Texas 9 and Tennessee 


Pupils 

Negro 

pupils 

under 

Jeanee 

teachers 

Pupils > of Mis- 
sissippi 

Pupils of oorn- 
mon-echool dis- 
tricts of Texas * 

Pupils of rural 
schools of Ten- 
neoee * 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

1 

2 

1 

4 

« 

• 

7 

8 

^Number 

Normal i 

Overage 

Underage 

39,930 
30. 10 
06.31 
3.59 

14, 475 
62. 1 
22.3 
26.0 

3,439 

28.4 

62.2 

9.4 

410,720 

52.7 

34.0 

tt.3 

91,484 

41.0 

63.0 
6.4 

325,103 

5L4 

41.3 

7.1 

04,830 

34.2 

62.3 
3.3 


A State Educational System at Work. The Bernard B. Jones Fund, 


i O'Shea, M. V. 

1927. p. 03 ff. 

1 T 6 *? 8 Educational Survey Commission. Texas educational survey report, vol. 1/ Or- 
ganisation and Administration. Austin. Tex.. 1925. p. 220 ff. (Data include elementary 
and hiRh-echool pupils tor oom mon-school districts only.) 

* Tennessee. State Department of Education. Annual report lor the scholastic year 
endin* Juno qo, 1930. Nashville, 1980. pp. 70-77. ' 1 
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Every age from 12 to 19 and*above is represented in each 
grade of Borne schools. Of the 14,562 pupils enrolled in the 
first grade, 15,980, or 47.93 percent, are retarded. Two thou- 
sand six hundred, or 17.7 pefcent, are retarded 1 year; 
1,748, or 12 percent, are retarded 2 years; 1,162, or 8 per- 
cent, are retarded as much as 3 years. Only 766, or 5.26 
percent of the pupils in the first grade are accelerated. 

Further details for each of the grades and for boys and girfStl^ 
separately may be observed by reference to the table. 

One State school official maintains that much of the re- 
tardation of pupils is due to the erroneous idea of some 
teachers that children should spend 2 years in the first 
grade. He is urging teachers not to hold pupils back, but * 
rather to pass them on to the next grade. That the official 
had' the support of pupils, at 'least, was evident in a ru*al t 
school visited by the writer, who in an address, attempted to 
develop the idea that subjects, teachers, and materials were 
merely agencies in the educational process, and that there 
must be responsiveness and self-activity on the part of pupils. 

By way of reiteration he asked the question: “What are 
teachers for?" Quick as a flash, one ’little, bright-eyed, 
'fourth-grade boy, with a broad grin, replied, “To pass you I” 

There are many factors which influence the progress of 
children through the grades, among the most significant of 
which are: (1) Intelligence of pupils, (2) length of term, and 
recitation period, (3) attendance, (4) health, (£) adaptation of 
the curriculum to pupils’ needs and capacities, (6) methods of 
teaching, (7). preparation of teachers, (8) teaching load of 
teachers, (9) educational facilities and equipment, and (10) 
the general scholastic tone of the school. Six of these factors 
have special pertinence to the education of .colored children 
in the Southern States, namely, length of term and recita- 
tions, health of pupils and members of their families, prepara- 
tion of teachere, teaching load of teachers, equipment and 
facilities, and attendance. In each of these criteria Negroes 
fall below the adapted norms. 

As in the case of pupil mentality, the problem of retarda- 
tion of Negro children is one which should be given serious 
attention and should be considered in light of the various 
factors involved. 
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RATIO BETWEEN ENROLLMENT OF BOYS AND QIRLS 

Figure 7 shows the percent the enrollment of Negro girls is 
greater or less than that of boys in rural elementary schools 
under the Jeanes teachers. Data for the graph were obtained 
from the age-grade table shown in the previous section, and 
include 39,930 pupils. It will be noted that the enro llm ent, 
of hoys exceeds that of girls in the first and second grades, but 
beginning with the third grade the enrollment of girls exceeds 
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that of boys. This excess continues to grow steadily through 
the eighth grade. 

The problem presented by this disproportion, which does 
not stop with the elementary school, but continues on into 
high school 3 and college,* is one of the most serious with which 
persons interested in Negro education must (teal. 

Since the number of boys and girls of school age is about 
equally proportioned under normal conditions, one would 
Expect an equ al proportion in enrollment. That this is not 

» Caliver, Anibroee. Seoondary education for Negro*. Op. dt. 

* • A 8tudy of Negro College Students. New York, 1BS1, HO pp. Teach- 

m Colloge, Columbia Uni varsity. (Contributions to education, no. 484.) 
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the case, however, may be due to several causes, some of 
which are lack of appeal of school work to boys, necessity 
for boys to assist on the farm and in the general support of 
the family , belief that schooling should lead to an academic 
career, and the attitude of many Negro parents that girls 
should be educated in preference to boys. Some of these 
circumstances are within the power of the individual boy to 
correo^; others must be attacked by the parents; while still 
others must be remedied by employers and leaders of the 
community. Certainly the disproportion between enroll- 
ments of Negro boys and girls is a deficiency which is vitally 
affecting the social and economic future of the Negro. 
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CHAPTER IV : STATU8 OF TEACHERS OF RURAL 8CHOOLS 

FOR NEGROES 

This chapter presents certain facts regarding the teachers 
of rural schools under the Jeanes supervisors. In all items 
except salary the data relate to teachers in 1-teacher schools 
and head teachers in 2-, 3-, and 4-or-more teacher schools. 
Although in a few instances the head teachers jnay not be 
representative of all tn9|^eachers in the schools having more 
than one teacher, in general their status will be about the 
same. This is particularly true with reference to two of the 
most important factors — training and experience. A study 1 * 
of 5,000 Negro elementary teachers in the open country and 
villages revealed a median in years of teaching experience of 
6.70 as compared with a median of 8.78 years for 511 teachers 
in the present study. 

In the matter of training the difference between the head 
teachers of schools larger than 1-teacher schools and the 
other teachers is very alight. Liston found 4,046 teachers 
working under Jeanes supervisors to have a median of 4.56 
years of training beyond the elementary school, while 588 
teachers in the present study, 322 of whom are head teachers 
in 2-, 3-, and 4-or-more teacher schools, have a median of 
5.14 years of training beyond elementary school. It may 
safely be said, therefore, that the data presented here are 
fairly representative of all the teachers working under Jeanes 
supervisors. 

The topics to be discussed in this chapter are age, sex and 
marital status, training, experience, tenure, professional 
advancement, and salary. 

AOE 

Table 8 indicates that the teacWs of schools comprising 
this study are relatively mature. The median age for the 
entire group is 31.66 years. The lower limit of the ranges 
increases gradually with the increase in size of school, as will 
be noted from the table. The median ages also increase, 


i Cali rer, Ambrose. Secondary education lor Negroes. Op. dt. 
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but the differences are not particularly significant. Accord- 
ing to the data at hand Negro teachers in 1-teacher rural 
schools appear to be older than white teachers of the same 
class. Of the 228 Negro teachers replying only 9, or 3.9 
percent, are 20 years of age or less ; Gaumnitz * found that 
23.5 per cent of the white teachers in the 1 -teacher schools 
in his study were less than 20 years jof age. 

SEX AND MARITAL STATUS — 7 

Three fourths of the teachers included in the present study, 
are women. Half the women are married. Of the men who 
replied more than two thirds are married. Table 9 shows 
that the percentage of married teachers of both sexes increases 
with the size of school ; similarly the proportion of men in 
schools under observation increases as the size of school 
increases.* f 

Table 8. — Age of teachersfby rite of school 


8it4T#4chool 

Acadian 

Range 

* 

Number 

replying 

1 

t 

t 

/ — 

4 

1* teacher schools 

29.61 
31.83 
32. 11 
35.60 

17-65 

19-60 

23-62 

34-69 

a 228 
153 
46 
67 

bleacher schools 

teacher schools 

4- or more teacher schools 

Total 

SLM 

17-69 

494 



Table 9. — Sex and marital status of teachers by site of school 


8iae of school 

\ 



Mate * 

r~ r- 

Female 

Single 

1 Mar- 
ried 

Total 

Single 

Mar- 

ried 

Total 

' 1 \ 

2 

8 

4 

1 

• 

~P 

1- teacher: 

Number 

Percent J 

2- tMtclur: 

Number * 

Percent 

3- teacher 

Number 

Percent 

tor-more teacher: 

Number 

Percent 

Total: - 

Number 

Percent 

12 

37.5 

10 

37.0 

11 

45.8 

9 

18.3 

al 

20 

62.5 

17 

63.0 

13 

54.2 

40 

8L7 

90 

68.2 

32 
12. 4 

27 

19.4 

24 
4A 2 

49 

75.4 

al” 

118 

52.0 

56 

51.8 

13 
46. 4 

3 

18.7 

192 

5ai 

• 

109 

48.0 

54 

48.2 

15 

516 

13 

8L3 

191 

49.9 

7T 

227 

87.6 

112 

90.6 

28 

53.8 

10 

34.6 

383 <- 
74.3 


1 Gaumnlts, W. H. Op. dt. 

i Because man j of the teachers reported here ere heed teachers or principals the ratio 
between men end women for the 3- and 4-or-mare teacher schools will probably not be main- 
tained for the teachers in general. a 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

Of the 611 teachers replying to the question on degrees 
earned, 67, or 10.9 percent, had college degrees, the percent 
holding su^h degrees increasing with the size of school. 
Nineteen and 41 percent, respectively, of the teachers of 
the 3- and 4-or-more teacher schools hold degrees, as com- 
pared with 6 and 3 percent, respectively, of teachers of 1- and 
2-teacher schools. One teacher holds a master’s degree and 
two holddegrees other than bachelor’s or master’s. 

Tablp'10 shows the percent of teachers in schools under 
JeamS supervisors having a given amount of training in 
terms of years of school attendance. Of the 588 teachers 
replying 29.41 percent had 4 years or less of high-echool 
training, which means that more than two thirds had some 
college experience. For the white teachere of the 1-teacher 
schools Gaumnitz found 44.2 percent having 4 yeare of 
less of high-echool training. He found a corresponding 
percent for colored teachers to be 75.3 In the pies6nt study 
the percent of teachers in 1-teacher schools with 4 years or 
less of high-echool training more nearly approximates that of 
the white teachers of the 1-teacher schools in Gaumnitz's 
study, their respective percentages being; White, 44.2; Ne- 
gro, 42.1 ; and their medians in years of training beyond ele- 
mentaiy school being 4 years and 2 months for both white 
and colored. This close correspondence of the training of 
white and colored teachers in 1-teacher schools is probably 
an indication that the colored teachers constitute a selected 
group; or that the small number of teachere involved in the 

present study may be a factor tending to make the median 
unreliable. 

Table 10. Highest level of framing of teachers 


Level of training 




than 1 years of high school. 

1 yj*™ °f high school only., 

®-12 weeks of college... ’ 

One half year ofooUege' 

1 year of college. 

2 yean of college 

3 yean of college 

4 yean of college. 

1 year of graduate work 

3 yean of graduate work 

8 yean or more of graduate work. 

Total. 

Median. 


Number 

Percent 

62 

10.64 

111 

1&87 

84 

1128 

23 

a 9i 


16.40 

Aon 

17.85 


4.60 

/ 

la M 

( 9 

1.53 

1 * 

.61 

l 6 

.86 

\ 588 
1.14 ytr 
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The median years of college training of Negro teachers 
who are working under the Jeanes teachers included in this 
study according to size of school is shown in figure 8 . 

Detailed analysis of the daft shows that in the 1-teacher 
schools, 2 out of 5 of the teachers have 4 years or less of 
training of high-school grade. The corresponding ratio for 
2-teacher schools is 1 out of 4. Of the teachers in the 3- 
teacher and 4-or-more teacher schools approximately only 
1 ou t of 1 0 has 4 years or less of high-echool training. Seven- 


i 


teen of the 588 teachers responding have some training on 
the graduate level. 

The probleih of upgrading and certification of Negro 
teachers commands attention. Aside from the mere amount 
of formal tr a i n i n g which a teacher has had, there looms the 
problem of the actual mastery of the subject matter to be 
taught. The seriousness of this problem is illustrated by a 
case which came under the observation of the writdt: 'Hie » 
teacher, a woman about 60 years of age, had an attendance 
of approximately 60 pupils distributed over grades 1 to 7. 
Upon the occasion of our visit she was teaching sixth-grade 
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arithmetic. A boy was explaining a problem in decimals 
which he had worked on the blackboard. He was aboutto 
1 m . _ out an error which he had made when the teacher 

interfered, took up the explanation, and went farther astray 
than had the boy, and became inextricably entangled. 

Pupils of this teacher and of others like her will eventually 
become teachers with very little more training than can be 
obtained in their local schools. This vicious circle is being 
perpetuated by the. poor preparation and often lax certfc 
hcation of Negro teachers in rural communities. 



The principal of a county training school remarked to 
the writer that one of his greatest difficulties is that of secur- 
ing teachers with a rural point of view and a thorough ground- 
ing in the fundamentals . 

EXPERIENCE 

i* ( _ years of experience of teachers 

according to size of school are shown in figure 9. 

Both the present study and the. findings of a previous in- 
vestigation 4 show that Negro teachers and principals have 

* Callver, Ambrose. Secondary education tor Negroes. Opdt. 
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a greater amount of educational experience than do white 
teachers and principals. While experience is an important 
asset., in considering the apparent favorable position held by 
Negroes in this regard, it should not be allowed to assume 
disproportionate weight, for educational growth does not 
always follow educational experience. One important ele- 
ment which should be considered in this connection is the 
limited field open to Negroes in the pursuit of a career. 
This fact tends to keep in the teaching ■ profession many 
Negroes who, if vocational opportunities were less restricted, 
might change their occupation. 

TENURE 

The constant and high turnover of the teaching personnel 
found in many school systems is a matter which gives the 
officials much concern. Figure 9 (which also gives data 
concerning tenure) reveals a situation which may counteract 
the possible good that accrues from experience. It shows 
the median number of years teachers have been in their 
, present positions by size of school. 

While a few teachers have retained their present posi- 
tions for a number of years, the majority can claim a tenure 
not exceeding 3 years. Two head teachers have been in 
their present positions between 31 and 35 years, while one 
remained more than 35 years. On the other hand, 258 
or 47 .7 percent of the 540 reply&g had been in their present 
positions 2 years or less. If the facts for the year 1930-31 
can be assumed to, indicate tendencies it may be said that 
slightly more than half of the Negro teachers of rural schools 
under the Jeanes teachers change their positions every 2 
years. 

PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS 

' In an effort to secure information concerning the profes- 
sional interest of teachers they were asked to indicate the 
number and kind of meetings they had attended during the 
past three years, and the number and kind of journals they 
read regularly. Tables 11, 12, and 13 show the results of 
this inquiry. 
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Table 11.— Number and percent of meetinyt attended by leachert 


Number of meetings 

Teachers attending 

Number 

Percent 

1 

1 Kk 

E 

2. ..... 

1 tn 

1 W 

% 1 A 

3 

IIP 

fss 

31 V 

IB V 

4 

8 

ft 

10. 3 

o A 

5 

2. J 

A A 

0 or more 

o 

13 

4 4 
B A 


& 0 

TotAl 

354 

1 1 Q 


' 1 . ¥ 


1 Avenge 

Table 12.— Kind* of meetiny$ attended by teacJiere 


Kinds of meet Inn 
attended ' 


State.: 

County 

National 

District 

Other 

Number replying 


Teachers 

Number 

Percent 

223 

08.4 

178 

54.6 

23 

7.0 

S 3 

, ia 7 

54 

Wo 

320 

— 1 

I 


Table 13. Kinds of maga tints read by teachers 


Kinds of maca&lnes read 


Plans and methods— Primary and elementary 
Magazines having educational value 7 ' 

° f • duo,UoMj MaocLations 
Boiaooi ufe 

Number replying. 


Teachers 

2. 

Number 

Percent 

444 

08.0 

270 

60.00 

127 

28 03 

47 

10.50 

3 

0.00 

453 


A 



* NUMBER OF MEETINGS ATTENDED 

Table 1 1 shows the number and percent of teachers atten< 
mg a given number of meetings. Detailed analysis of tt 
facte from which this table is drawn shows that the law* 
percent (5?4) of teachers who attended only one meetin 
from«l -teacher schools; the smallest percent (18 7) wei 
from 4-or-more teacher schools. The converse is true wit 
reference to the percent of teachers attending two meeting. 
'°r the 1 "teacher group it is 20.6; and 40.6 for the4-or-mor 

J 
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* ' 

teacher group. According to the analysis here presented it 
is clear that if the number of meetings attended may be taken 
as a criterion, the teachers of the 4-or-more teacher schools 
exhibit a more professional attitude than teachers of the 
smaller schools. 


KINDS OF MEETINGS ATTENDED 

Frequently the kinds of meetings of educational organiza- 
tions which one attends are more valuable than the mere 
number attended. It would be of interest to analyze the 
-nature and character of the meetings reported on by teachers 
in this study. Since, however, data were not gathered on 
these points we shall present here only the kinds of meetings 
in terms of the geographical boundaries which they represent. 
. As shown in table 12, five kinds of organizations are listed, 
namely, national, State, district, county, and other. This 
inquiry was answered by 326 teachers, the largest number of 
whom attended meetings of State-wide organizations, the next 
in order of popularity being meetings of county organizations. 

Similar ^.results found in the section just preceding, the 
teachers of 4-or-more teacher schools surpass those of the 
other size groups in the percent who attend meetings of the 
various kinds. This advantage is particularly pronounced 
in the matter of national meetings. 

NUMBEB AND KIND OF MAOAZINES READ 

Our data show that for the group as a whole, 1 out of every 
4 teachers reads only 1 journal; nearly a third read 2; and 1 
out of every 4 reads as many as 3. Only 35 percent of the 
teachers of 1 -teacher schools read 3 or more ma gazin es as 
compared with 60 per cent of those of the 4-or-more teacher 
schools. 

Again, as in the case of the meetings, it may be said that 
the kind of magazines read is of infinitely greater importance 
than the number. Table 13 lists the journals read by teachers 
into five categories. First, those having to do with methods 
and plans in primary and elementary education, including 
such journals as The Instructor, Grade Teacher, and Primary 
Education; second, journals and organs of educational asso- 
ciations; third, School Life, the official organ of the United 
States Office of Education; fourth, magazines of a general 
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nature having some educational bearing, such aa Correct 
tnghah, Good Housekeeping, The Progressive Farmer, and 
the rathnnder; and finally a miscellaneous group. 

As is to be expected, the journals bearing directly on the 
technical work of the school, are read by the largest number 
Ninety -eight portent of. the teacher* read some journal 
belonging to grtmp 1. Further details may be observed by 
reference to the table. J 

Among the many factor* entering into the' professional 
advancement of school teachers and administrator* none is 
of greater importance than the outof-echool interred as 
revealed by the number and kinds^of educational meetings 
attended and the number and kihds oj ) journals read. No 
educator can hope to grow professionally and find a con- 
tmuifig appreciation for his vocation year by year unless he 
enriches his own thinking through contact with other* inter- 
ested in common problems and informs himself on the newer 

ideas and trends in his work through the literature of the 
held. 

In general, it may be concluded from the evidence here 
presented that Negro teachers under Jeanes supervisore, when 
them circumstances are considered, are endeavoring* to 
advance tnemselve8iprofe88ionalJy. 

SALARY OF TEACHERS 


Table 14 and figure 9 present facta on salaries of 1,157 
Negro teachers of rural -schools under Jeanes supervisor*. 

There are" several important features about the table 
worthy of note: The extremely low minimum and maximum 
salary range; the large percent of teacher* who receive salaries 
in the lower ranges; and the small percent who receive salaries 
in the higher Vanges. One out of every four teacher* receives 
an annual salary of $200 or less. , Another fourth, approxi- 
mately, receives between $300 and* $400 a year. More than 

70 percent are paid a salary of $500 or less*; only 7 percent 
receive as much as $700. • * ' 

Differences between salaries of teachere df schools of 
vanogs sires are not especially great. However, some in- 
crease may be noted by reference to table 14, in proceeding 
from the smaller to the larger schools.* 
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Of the 304 teachers receiving ahnual salaries of $300 or 
lees, 31 percent belong to the 1 -teacher schools and 34 percent 
belong to the 2-teacher schools. Of those receiving salaries 
in the higher ranges of $700 and above, all except 9 (89 
percent) belong to the 3- and 4-or-raore teacher schools. 

The Negro teachers of the 1- and 2-teacher schools in the 
present study receive higher salaries than the Negro teachers 
in the 4 1- and 2-teacher schools of the Gaumnitz 4 study, the 
medians for his 1- and 2-teacher schools, respectively, are 
$314 and* $352 as compared with $346 and $360 for those in 
the present study. 



Table 14 . — Annual salary oj teachers by site of school 


^ * 

Salary 

Matcher 

1 

2-teacher 

Matcher 

4- or more 
taacher 

Total 

Percept 

1 

t 

t 

4 

t 

• 

7 

1300 or leas 

63 

33 

66 

35 

30 

17 

6 

53 

62 

96 

79 

22 

30 

8 

30 

17 

30 

<4 49 

23 
14 
7 

16 

61 

82 

80 

80 

48 

66 

152 
152 
' 274 

343 
155 
99 
82 

13. 1 
11 1 
217 
21 0 
114 
8.6 
7.1 

$301-4300...; 

$301-4400 

»401-$&00 

la 01-4000 

♦801-4700 

$701 or mm 

4 

, Total. ,. v ._ 
* Median.!... 

349 

325 

100 

423 

1,157 

100.0 

**346 

• $300 

$439 

$478 

$400 


« 


• Oaomnlts, W. H. Op. dt. 
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% 

Although, according to our evidence, the Negro teachers 
under Jeanes supervisors are slightly favored in the matter 
of salaries when compared with Negro rural teachers for die 
countiy as a whole, their salaries are still far below those of 

“ e n ! ral tea £ hers * Gaumnitz found a median salary 
of $883 and $88 1 /respectively , for white teachers of the”* 
1-teacher and 2-teacher schools. This is more than twice 
the dalaiy revived by Negro rural teachers of the same size 
of schools. The median salaries for white teachers of the 
3-or-more teacher schools in the open country and in villages 
or towns, respectively, are $1,022 and $1,174 (1929-30) 

o T h ® aV f r ^ 0 Negr ° rUraI teacher > &{ter P^g her room 
and board, has a Very small balance out of which she must 

buy her clothes, shbe^ books and magazines, and other inci- 
dentals, pay her railroad fare, and provide for the 6 or 7 
months in which she is not teaching. 
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CHAPTER V 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY PRACTICES 
IN RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
FOR NEGROES 

This section will treat the following topics: Permanent 
records, promotion, use of psychological and standardized 
tests, provision for individual differences, supervisory visits, 
and the library. 

PERMANENT RECORDS 

Unfortunately (fata were not available in this study to 
permit a report on more than the form in which records are 
kept. The fact that only 287 teachers replied to thin inquiry 
indicates that probably the majority ofpthe remaining 324 
teachers kept no permanent records at, all. While in no 
wise condoning this deficiency, in all fairness it should be 
said that the following factors in the rural educational situa- 
tion among Negroes make it difficult to improve record 
keeping: (1) Lack of continuity of tenure of teachers; (2) lack 
of equipment and facilities for keeping records; and (3) 
lack of time on the part of teachers due to overcrowded 
schedules. 


Tab lb 15 -- — Methods used for keeping permanent records 


A. 

r — ,, te 

Method need 

Teachers 

using 

Number 

Percent 

Card system 

39 

184 

19 

48 

13. 6 
84.1 

8.8 

18.7 

Bound volume 

Loose leaf 

Other 

Total 

» 287 





1 63 percent did not reply. 


Table 15 shows the facte regarding this phase of the study. 
The bound volume seems to be preferred by those keeping 
permanent records. The differences between schools of the 
various size groups are not sufficient to mention here in detail. 
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The writer found one school in a small village which he 
visited that had a personnel record of its pupils from the 
first grade through the high school. Plans were being made 
to install the personnel record card devised by the American 
Council on Education. 


In addition to scholastic grades there are a number of 
factors which determine whether or not a pupil passed from 
one grade .or subject to the next higher. The number and 
influence of these factors vary with different teachers and 
schools. Among those commonly considered; the following 
yere listed by 379 teachers as condi tioifrf 4hLlpromotioD of 
their pupils: Age; general ability or average in all subjects; 
time spent in grade; reviews, tests, and monthly examina- 
tions; daily recitations; conduct; daily attendance; effort; 
and a few miscellaneous factors. 

The percentage of teachers reporting each 'of the factors 
named may be seen by reference to table 16. Only , totals 
are shown here as the differences between the percent of 
schools of the various sizes making use of tfce several factors 
are very slight. 

In brder to ascertain the measures provided to assist pupils 
in making up the work in which they had failed teachera 
were requested to list such means as they use for the purpose. 
Table 17 shows the answers to this question. The means 
most frequently mentioned by the 324 teachers replying was 
“extra work outside of school hours,’' which was indicated 
by 102, or 31.4 percent. The means receiving the next 
highest frequency of mention was “repeating subject” (29.3 
percent). 


PROMOTION 



Reviews, tests, monthly examinations 

Daily red tattoo 

Conduct *. 




Miscellaneous 
Effort 


T 
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Tablx 17 . — How pupil* makt up failure* 
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Method 

\ 

Number 

Percent 

Ex&mliiAtJcn. 

M 

36 

6 

4 

23 

06 

102 

13 

2S 

17.2 
10.8 

1.8 
1.2 
7 0 

20.3 

31.4 
4.0 
8.6 

Summer school 

Reviews end testa. . 

Kkht school 

Individual Instruction 

topMtinc subject 

Kitrt wort outside of school houn 

8 pedal clams 

Other 

Number replying- _ 

324 






« 

The only method in which there is a significant difference 
between the percentage of schools in the various groups using 
it is in the case of "individual instruction." This method is 
used by 15.3 percent of the 4-or-more teacher schools as 
compared with 11.1 for the 3-teacher, 1.8 for the 2-teacher, 
and 7 .2 for the 1-teacher schools. 

Perhaps the greatest single waste in ou| entire school 
system is due to pupil failures. It has been estimated that 
for the country as a whole approximately a fourth of the 
pupils fail each year. While the money and time lost due to 
these failures, and to the consequent repetition of work are 
considerable, amounting to millions of dollars, and an 
aggregate of many years, these are by no means the most 
disastrous results. The most qprious consequences have to 
do with the less tangible factors, such as "failure complex" 
on the part of the pupils and its concomitant general malad- 
justments which diffuse themselves through the whole life 

of the pupil and frequently result in repercussions in later 
life. 

It is heartening to note the extent to which new techniques 
and procedures of student personnel research and adminis- 
tration are gaining recognition among school people. It is 
in this innovation that educators hope to fin d a remedy for 
evils entailed in pupil failures. 

OBJECTrVK TE8TLNQ 

Psychological examinations.— A total of 88 teachers 
reported some use of psychological examinations. Purposes 
for which results of these examinations are used are shown 
in table 18. The greatest number used them for grade 


o 
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assignment, the percent being 34; while 25 percent used 
them to ascertain the mental ability of pupils. The greatest 
difference between the schools of the various size groups in 
the use made of the results of psy cholo gical examinations is 
in the matter of grade assignment; the two larger sized 
groups of schools surpass the two smaller groups in t.hia 
regard. Their respective percentages are for the 1- and 2- 
teacher schools, 25; for the 3-or-more teacher schools, 47. 

Standardized tests. — The use of standardized tests was 
reported by 119 teachers. Uses made of the results of these 
tests together with the percent of teachers reporting them 
are shown in table 19* Detailed study of the data from 
which this table is made shows that only 15 percent of the 
1- and 2-teacher schools use the results of standardized 
tests for remedial work, while this use is employed by 40 per- 
cent of the 3-or-more teacher schools. 


Table 18. — Use made of results of psychological lest* 


U*e 

Teacher* using 

Number 

Percent 

* 

Guidance . 

12 

30 

A 

a 

6 

22 

22 

lie 

Si.% 

Att 

* 6.8 
210 
210 

Assignment o( grade 

Promotion 

To determine general knowledge. . 
Ascertain weak points 

To ascertain mental ability 

Other 

Number replying 

88 





Table 19. — Use made of results of standardised tests 


; die 

Teacher* using 

Number 

Percent 

For placement^ 

Subject-matter adaptation 

To grade or promote 

Comparative purposes 

Remedial work 

Individual attention 

Test general ability or knowledge 

Other 

12 

18 

30 

20 

28 

1 

16 

10.0 

15.1 

25.2 
16.8 
23.5 

.8 

13.4 

l/l Q 

Number replying 

mJ 

no 

ID. 9 
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Individual differences .— Objective tests have been most 
helpful in discovering individual differences among pupils. 
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On<* hundred and fifty-five teachers responded to the inquiry 
concerning individual differences and listed the provisions 
they made for them. The extent to which the schools 
included in the present study have made provision for these 
differences is shown in table 20. 

Although the use of quantitative data resulting from objec- 
9 ^ve testing has increased at a veiy rapid rate during the past 
, decade there is still room for improvement. The lack of 
knowledge possessed by a few teachere concerning some of the 
newer educational devices is illustrated by the following 
qeply: In answer to the question on the inquiry form, "Do 
you have any provisions to take care of individual differences 
of pupils in your school?” one teacher replied, "Yes; among 
the trustees, patrons, and pupils we settle all differences.” 

It is encouraging, however, to observe the trance, even on a 
small scale, of these modern procedures into the list of admin- •' 
istrative practices in use by Negro rural school teachers as * ^ 

shown by our data. It is 01 particular significance to notqthe 
extent to which the larger sized schools surpass the smaller ^ ‘ >, ‘ 
ones in the employment and use of these devices. 

Table 20. Teachers making provisions for individual differences 


Proviatan 

s 

Teachers 

Number 

Percent 

Grouping and auctioning 

38 
24 

1 

22 

39 
27 

3 

16 

24.8 

15.4 
.6 

14. 1 
26.1 

17.4 
1.9 
9.6 

Adapting course and methods 

Supervised study. 

Increased load. 

Extra time 

Individual help 

Social recognition 

Other. . 7 ./. 

Number replying 

166 





SUPERVISION 

As has frequently been said, the most acute problem in the 
education of children in rural areas is that ^ supervision . 
This problem is accentuated in the case of Negroes. Prac- 
tically the only supervision received by them comes from the 
Jeanee supervising teachers. The Florida Educational Sur- 
vey Commission, in commenting on Negro education, said: 

Outstanding among the conclusions at which oqe must arrive regard- 
ing Negro education in Florida is the fact that conditions are what can 
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approaching , aome.hat aati^^rarffjff? may be found, while in the 
next county the moat backward add deplorable condition will’ exist. 

urthermore, even in the same county two neighboring schools may be 
almost as different as ratings of good and bad would indicate One is 
forced to the»sJu*ion that these “spotty ” conditions are in a lanre 
measure du^lo lack of effective supervision, State and local.' ' * 

In table 21 are contained data for 76 Jeanee teachere who 
cooperated in this' study with regard to the number of visits 
made to' tije 611 schools. Information is also included on 
county superintendents. This table reveals that 326 schools 
during the school year 192&-30 received a total of 524 visits 
from Jeanee teachers. It can be easily understood how 
difficult it would be for Jeanes teachere to visit their schools 
more frequently when it is remembered that each Je&nes 
teacher has under her supervision an average of 33 sohools 
49 teachere, and 1,737 pupils.* Some of them have under 
their supervision as many as 75 to 90 schools, enrolling more 
than 10,000 pupils. ^ 


Table 21 


A 

.—Number of will per month mode by Jeanee supervisors and 
county superintendents 


• School* 


Jeai 

ms supervisor 

• > 

County superintendent 

Site 

Number 

Schools 

visited 

Percent 
of total 

Number 
of rill U 

School* 

vldtod 

Parant 

o< loUl 

h k 

Number 
of T&U 

1 

t 

8 

t 

4 

1 

1 

2 

8 

l-t«cbcr 

278 

10 

50 

81 

i 

1 AM 

Sit 1 1 

108 





2-tmcb«r 

ISC 
* 07 

H. 1 1 

mr\ tu 

32 

11.50 

38 

3- tcachcr ^ 

4- or mare teecber 

wi 

88 

47 

oU 25 
81. 01 
CO- fyn 

187 

84 

08 

21 

11 

10.88 
18. 84 

23 

11 


1/ 

» u2 

18 

10.75 

20 

Total 

• 

81 1 

338 

5138 

524 

80 

13.00 

92 

> 


The average number of visits paid to schools by Jeanes 
teachers rises as the size of school increases. The most 
significant feature about table 21 is the^act that only 80 
teachers reported any visits from tie county or district super- 
intendent. One teftcher claimed that the county superin- 
tendent had not visited her school in 9 years, while some in 

other counties reported 2 or 3 visits a year from the super- 
intendent. 


p jS° rl<ta ' EdU °* tkm * 1 SarTey Cammtarion. OfflcUi Report. Apr. J. ISM. TrfihMW. ' 
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In a recent study of the supervision of high schools for 
Negroes * it was found that schools in rural areas received 
fewer visits from supervisory officers than did schools in 
urban centers. Thus, those schools which need the most 
supervision, because of the inadequate preparation of their 
teachers and other disadvantages, received the least. 

library 

On aceount of recent changes in, educational theory and 
practice, schools are beconiing increasingly dependent upon 
bbranes. Table 22 shows that the library facilities for Negro 
children in rural areas are very meager. However, better 
prepared teachers, more modern teaching methods and 
stimulation and aid from State and other agencies are be- 
ginning to have an influence in improving the school library 
situation for colored children. * 


Ta^i 


La 22 . — Library book « 


* 


— 

Blto of school 

A ▼ trace 
volumes 
per school 

School* 

repljlnj 

\-tmcber 

m 

48 

55 

117' 

IB. 

22 

45 

a-tmebtn 

^teacher 

4-ot^more teacher 

ToUl 

74 

170 

r 


Table 22 shows the average number of books per school 
for each size group. The advantage held by the 4or-more 
teacher schools over the smaller schools in most of the other 
school factors considered is maintained in the matter of 
average Dumber of library books per school. 

Two observations should bfr«ade with reference to this 
table. Fust, these schools, being under Jeanes teachers 
probably represent better practices than would be found in 
the general run of Negro rural schools. Consequently, the 
showing made here, small though it is, is probably not repre- 
sentative of the general situation. Second, the value of a 
library lies not so much in the number of books as in the 
kind and l accessibility. A detailed study of these factors, 
which is beyond the scope of the present study, would yield 
valuable info rmation. One ingenious principal, unable to 

• Calivar, Ambrose. Bwxmdarr education for Negro®. Op. dt. 
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secure a library room for his school, solved his probleih. In 
order to make the books the school possessed accessible to 
the pupils, he converted part of the balcony of his auditorium 
into a library. This temporary arrangement, with its' 
mezzanine effect, presented a very good appearance. 

In this connection it is encouraging to note the aid to the 
library movement which the Rosenwald Fund has furnished. 
In the Annual Report of the Foundation for 1929, 4 the presi- 
dent outlined the activities of the fund in furnishing library 
facilities for rural schools and suggested the type of coopera- 
tion which would be given. . 

* Rmbraa, Edwin R , Julius Roaeowild Food. Report tor t ha ymr 1920 Chic^a 
Julius Romo wild Fund. 


CHAPTER VI : BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Few phases of education of Negroes in rural communities 
ave m e greater progress than schoolhouse planning and 
erection. Receiving impetus from the RosenwaJd Fund the 
movement has grown until the amount of money spent for 
the erection of school buildings, while relatively small in 
comparison with the need, has reached large proportions. 
Much space could be devoted to the subject of lack of school-' 
rooms and inadequate buildings and equipment for colored 
children in nfral communities. While quantitative data of 
a national scope bearing on this situation for the present 
year are not available, it is generally known that schoolhouses 
for Negro children in most of the rural areas of the South 

“TJ *“ a ^ ad r f tate of the least. The axtent of 

u . 1 the |J Ro8enwald ^nd in providing more and better 
school buildings for Negroes in rural communities can be 
seen from table 23. 

Tablb 23 . V* RotenwUd Fund, 1913-1930 

together with pupil capacity and cost 1 ' 


State 


Alabama.. 

Arkansas.. 

Florida... 

Georgia 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Norib Carotliia.. 
Oklahoma 


Sooth Carolina. 


Texas. 

Virginia. 


Total. 


Buildings 
aided by 
fund 

Pupil 

capacity 

Cost 

308 

38, W0 

tl. 177,838 

306 

43, M0 

1.800.053 

116 

30.83$ 

1,320.833 

231 

31.815 

1. 112,404 

146 

14,780 

888,700 

427 

50,155 

1.865, 172 

144 

13,140 

717,230 

608 

73.905 

2.670, 103 

'700 

108.000 

4. 722. 742 

100 

' 18.930 

061.173 

476 

70.290 

2, 740. 210 

, 357 

42.075 

1.838.605 

475 

49.500 

2.035.458 

363 

30.870 

1.703.885 

5,075 

612,405 

25.342.272 


1030. 
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BCILDIN08 

Jeanes teachers have t>een especially active in the building 
of these Rosenwald schools to which attention has been 
called. Table 24 showii that of the 587 schools concerning • 
which teachers reported, 230, or 3J». 1 percent, are Rosenwald, 
schools. 

Material* oj construction . — Practically all of the teachers* 
reporting on the typie of construction indicated that their 
schools are frame buildings. Out of a total of 589 schools 
reported, 567, or 96 percent, are of frame construction; 15 
are brick'; 4, stucco; and 3 are constructed of some other 
material. 

State of repair oj building *. — In an attempt t^o ascertain the 
general condition of the buildings which house elementary 
rural schools for colored children, Jecchere were asked to 
£x press their opinions regarding the state of repair of the 
building. The items about which ihformation was sought >" 
were: Outside pamt, inside paint, windows, .woodwork, steps, 
and masonry. 

It is acknowledged • that these data lack objectivity, inas- 
much as no score card was used in an attempt to standardize 
the judgments of teachers. However, it is believed that the 
teachers answering have a sufficiently dear idea of what- is 
good, fan*, and poor in the matter of the state of repair of 
their buildings to give some validity to their opinions. 

Table 24. Smnbcr and percent of Rosenwald schools by site of 


* Six* o 1 schools 

• ' 

Number 

replying 

Number 
of Roaan- 

wxld 

fteboob 

Percent 

1 

t 

I 

4 

l-te»cb«r 

365 

187 

56 

77 

5) 

90 

» 

61 

20.00 
4& 12 
62 oe 
66 a 

bleacher.. « 

3-teacher 

♦-or more laeeher \ 

— > 

Tolml 

587 

230 1 

»- 1 
0 


Table 25 sh^ws the results of this inquiry., 

Tha. teachers of tho 4-or-more teacher schools are the only 
ones wftb report the condition of any portion of their build- 
ings to be in good repair in as many as 50 percent of the cases. ' 
Considering all the schools together, there is no pa^t of the 
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buildings which is indicated to be in good repair by as many 
as 50 percent of the teachers; in most cases it approximated , 
more nearly a third. About one fourth of the teacher/ 
claimed that the various parts of the buildings listed were in 
fair condition. 

KQCIP.MENT . 

SctUiruj JonUtxts Ta ble 26 show's facts relating to student 
desks in the school buildings under consideration. Of the 
532 schools concerning which data on these items were ob- 
tained, 19, or 3.57 percent, had no desks at all Single desks 
were possessed by 186 schools (34 percent); 308 (57.8 per- 
cent) had double desks. 

Tabl. 25 .- X umber and percent 6f eehoole lokoee bvildiny, are in Die. State 

of repair indicated * 


lUCD 

f 

Biel* at repair 

Good 

Pair 

Poor 


1 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

t 

S 

4 

i 

• 

7 

Outside paint . . 
Inside paint . . 

Window* 

Wood wort 

Sat,::::::::: 

— T l 

- 152 ‘ 

164 
366 
251 
217 
301 

X 8 

36 6' 
46 5 

37 8 
0 35 5 

328 

\ 

* 162 
133 
160 
180 
164 
106 

I 

. 36 5 
^ 22. 0 

IY 

368 

17 1 

a 

163 i 
113 
90 
64 
121 
77 

36 6 

16 4 
16 2 
^ 11 7 

10 8 
12 6 


Table 26. Type* of detke provided by rite of school 


Type* of desks . 
• 

j 1-teecher 

! 3-ieecher 

3~teecher 

4-or more 
leecher 

Toul 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

ts 

N um- 
ber 

Per- K 
cent 


I 

8 

4 

6 


2 

8 

9 

14 

r 

ii 

No student desks 

Single desks 

Double desks 

Benches with becks 

but do desks 

Seels with do becks. . 

Heights r*ry 

Same height 

j 

IY 

116 

118 

18 

68 

43 

s' 
6 80 
22 12 

49.36 

3a 21 
7.66 
36 0» 
16 29 

3 

61 

110 

64 

11 

87 

21 

1.73 

3136 

6158 

31. 21 
636 
56 38 

an 

36 

X 

21 

7 

41 

7 

47.30 

61.80 

36 10 
12 72 
74.50 
12 72 

dv 

47 

48 

16 

4 

47 

5- 

66 11 
69.50 

2L 70. 
179 
66 If 
7.X 

19 

186 

308 

208 

40 

243 

76 

157 

34. U6 
57.80 

39 09 
7.51 
41 72 * 
14.28 

Number replying. 

385 

in 

“ 

* 

69 

63 3 


* _ \ 
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In view of t^e progress which has been made in seating pro- 
vision for children,' it is unfortunate to find schools still using 
ancient seating facilities in the form of benches, but they may 
still be found in many rural schools, and to a considerable 
extent in the rural schools for colored chiidren. .Table 26 
indicates that 208 schools (39.09 percent) use benches with 
backs, but no desks in front, similar to church pews, while 
7. 5 w percent had seats with no backs. Seventy-six (14.28 
percent) teachers said that all their seats were the same 
height. This fact is significant considering the wide variation 
in the ages of the pupils, as shown in chapter IV. The ad- 
vantage of the larger-sized schools over the smaller ones is 
again to be noted in their seating facilities. 

* Block boards. Another essential for the successful prose- 
cution of school work is adequate blackboard facilities. How 
well are rural schools for Negros under Jeanes teachera thus 
provided? Table 27 .answers this .question. It will be ob- 
served that 11 (2.42 percent) of the 454 teachers respon ding 
said their schoojs had no blackboards. Black oilcloth was 
used in 46 schools (10.13 percent). Beaverboard was used 
by 69. 16 percent. Only 83 (18.28 percent) had slate boards. 


Table 27. — Blackboard-facilities by site of school 


t 

^Ind of blackboards 
provided 

1-teacher 

2-teacher 

3-teacher ^ 

fc-4-or more 
v teacher 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

* 

1 

4 

1 

0 

\ 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

No blackboards 

Black oilcloth 

Beaverboard . . 

Boards of slate 

Total replying... 

— *- 

8 

28 

128 

36 

4.21 
14.73 
67. 36 
13.68 

1 

14 

103 

30 

0.68 
9.46 
09- 69 
20.27 

1 

2 

38 

8 

2.04 
4.08 
77. M 
16.32 

1 

2 

46 

19 

1.49 
2.99 
67. 16 
28.36 

11 

46 

314 

83 

2.42 
10. 13 
69. 16 
18.28 

130 


148 
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454 



Other facilities— The use of a variety of teaching aids in 
addition to the conventional textbook is rapidly coming into 
wide use by forward-looking teachers and administrators. 
They are among the first things for which one looks inattempt- 
ing to evaluate the ability of a school to do effective work. 


1 In order to provide for tbe more modern teaching methods 
use chairs and Ublce of varying heights. ' 


many schools are beginning to 
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Type of equipment 
provided 


Maps 

O lobes 

Charts " 

Illustrative pictures. 

Band tray 

Stereoscope ” 

Victrola or piano 

Bulletin board 

Miscellaneous 


Number replying. 


Num- 
ber of 
schools 

Percent 
of schools 
replying 

256 

81.83 

90 

28.00 

57 

ia IS 

21 

aw 

12 

a 82 

1 

a si 

6 

i.ei 

1 

a 31 

33 

10.80 

3“' 



able 29 . — Number and percent of 
schools having given type of service 
facilities 


The manner in which the rural schools under consideration 
here measure up in this regard is shown in table 28. From 
the picture shown in -this table it may be said that there is a 
paucity of teaching aids _ . , 

and facilities b tlb rural ■ ZZJi 

elementary schools for (teaching aid*) 

Negroes under considera- 
tion. And insofar as this 
picture' is representative, 
it reveals a situation 
having wide educational 
implications. 

SERVICE FACILITIES 

Table 29 reveals facts 
which have important re- 
lationship to the health of 
theruralNegro population. 

Data are given on heating 
and fire protection facili- 
ties; provision for drinking 
water, an<fe washing and 
bathing ; lighting and toilet 
facilities. 

Heating and fire protec- 
tion . — Practically all the 
schools are heated by 
stoves. In the 61 1 schools 
included in the study, 581 
(95 percent) stoves were 
used. This is important 
when considered in con- 
nection with the fact that 
67 percent of the schools 
have no fire protection facil- 
ities, as shown in the table. 

Drinking water. — The 
percentage of Schools pro- 
viding drinking water from 
deep and shallow wells is 37. 
safely assumed that the Water 
not get regular inspection and 


Type of »ervlc» facilities 
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Beating system: 

Stoves (wood or ooal). . . . 
Heaters (fife) 

. 661 
1 

12 

5 

85.00 

is 

Orates (wood or coal).... 
Other 
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1.96 

Fire protection: 
None 
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15 

51 

13 

IQ 

■ ol 
AT IA 

8 tandplpe.... 

O f. HI 

2.46 
8.34 
Z 13 

o Qi 

Chemical fire extinguisher 
Fireproof building 

Otbcr 

Drinking provisions: 
Shallow well. 

79 

14* 

47 

400 

31 

2. 94 

IT GO 

Deep well 

VJ 

Oj on 

Common cup 

AA 
7 AO 

Individual cup 
Outdoor fountain 

4. W 

65.46 

5.07 

6.56 

Ifl (M2 

Indoor fountain 

34 

116 

380 

63 

232 * 

131 

333 

12 

64 
2 

Other 

Washing faculties: 
Hand basins 

fli 18 

in 

Common towel.. 

Individual towel 

ol 

37.97 

91 ii 

Lighting sysfpn: 

Lamps 

11 . tI 

Ki rn 

Gaslight 

oi. aU 

1 (Ml 

Electricity 

1 . W6 
in at 

Other. 

ill. 9/ 

Toilet acuities: 
None 

11 
4116 
11 ’ 
3 
13 
442 
65 

. ol 
i on 

Outdoor 

1 . oU 

<U no 

Outdoor flush 

Ol- AO 

i on 

Indoor chemical.. 

1 . w 
.49 

O IO 

Indoor flush... 

Protected 

4. 14 
79 on 

Not protected 

• A. oU 

13191 



From data in hand it may be 
from many of these wells does 
chemical analysis. 

■*- 
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Washing facilities — In view of the importance of clean 
hands to health it is encouraging to find that 62 percent of the 
schools possessed washbasins and that 38 percent had 
individual towels. Doubtless this is a reflection of the influ- 
ence of Jeanes teachers. While no information is available 
concerning the use of these facilities, from general observation 
it is probably correct to say that they are fairly well used. 

Lighting facilities. — Of the 611 schools in the study, 131 
(21.44 percent) had no artificial lighting facilities; 383 (54.5 
percent) had lamps; while electricity was used by 10.5 
percent. 

Attempt was made to gather information concerning 
the natural lighting of the schools, but usable data were 
unobtainable. 

Toilet facilities . — Five hundred and fifteen (84.28 percent) 
of the schools had ordinary outdoor toilets; 11 schools had 
outdoor flush toilets and 13 had indoor flush toilets. 

Two features about this table are worthy of note: First, 
there are 11 schools that had no toilet facilities at all; and 
second, 85 (13.91 percent) teachers said their toilets were not 
well protected nor had sufficient privacy. 

In many instances there are only slight differences between 
schools of various sizes in the percent of their number 
possessing the ( facilities discussed above, but wherever the 
differences are significant in practically every case they are 
in favor of the larger-sized schools. 

BCHOOL GARDEN 

Only 61 (10 percent) schools have school gardens, according 
to the data in hand. The 4-or-more teacher schools greatly 
surpass the others in this regard, the percentage of schools 
of this group having school gardens being 27.16 as compared 
with 5.75 percent of the 1-teacher schools, 9.84 percent of the 
2-teacher schools, and 6.7 percent of the 3-teacher schools. 

If the small number of schools having gardens reflects the 
tendency of a shift in emphasis from school gardens to home 
gardens under the supervision of the school, the small number 
is to be deplored. But it is not known to what extent 
this is true. However, it is generally conceded that the school 
has an obligation in promoting a greater appreciation for the 
finer values of rural life by every possible means, whether 
by school gardens, home gardens, or some other agenoy. 


CHAPTER VII : EXTENDED SCHOOL SERVICES 

As has been repeatedly ‘observed, the bringing of the school 
and community into closer relationship is one of the primary 
aims of the Jeanes teachers. Considerable activity in this 
regard, therefore, should be found among the schools under 
their supervision. ^ 

One of the most interesting examples of extended school 
service observed by the writer was the case of a school build- 
ing project in one of the black-belt counties. For more than 
17 years the Jeanes supervisor had labored in the* county in 
an effort to stimulate interest and encourage cooperation in 
ding more and better schools. This most recent project 
was to be her crowning achievement. Negro citizens of the 
community donated mor6 than 60,000 feet of lumber from 
their farms. They also donated their labor and other serv- 
ices to build the schoolhouse. Men in the community who 
were not skilled mechanics would go out and work on the 
farms of men who were skilled, thus releasing the skilled per- 
sons for work on the school building. .One old gentleman 
who hauled the first logs from which lumber was obtained 
for the first Rosenwald school in the county and who had 
helped on many others was particularly proud of the small 
assistance which he gave on what he considered his last school 
project. Although the school board did not contribute a 
dollar to the erection of this improved 4-room school, all the 
citizens, colored and white, rejoiced at its completion and 
dedication, and the supervisor was happiest of all, not merely 
because her son was made principal, but because of what she 
considered to be the triumph of an idea— school and com- 
munity cooperation. 

Another example of extended school services is the case of 
a young agricultural teacher who made a simple social and 
economic survey of the Negroes in his county and used the 
information obtained in extension classes for the farmers. 

In an effort to ascertain objective data concerning .this 
matter, teachers were asked to describe briefly provisions 
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- rna f e by then > Promote good relationship between achool 
and community. A variety of replies was received to this 
mquiiy. The activities named were classified into eight cate- 

gones as shown in table 30. The teachere responding 
numbered 482. 

There are slight differences between the sizes of schools in 
the average number of activities sponsored. For the 
1-teacher schools the average is 1.6; 2-teacher schools, 1.8- 
3-teacher schools, 2 ; and 4-or-more teacher schools, 1 .9. 

In the percentage of schools promoting the various kinds 
of activities listed there are only two activities in which the 
differences are particularly marked, namely, parent-teacher 
associations and visitation of homes. In both cases a greater 
percentage of larger schools promoted them. The percent- 
ages of schools of various sizes which sponsor parent- teacher 
associations are: 1-teacher schools, 50.4; 2-teacher schools, 
72.7; 3-teacher schools, 70; and 4-or-more teacher schools, 

OO.O. 9 

In the matter of home viaitation the following percentages 
proved: 1 -teacher schools, 12.01; 2-teacher schools, 12*33- 
3-teacher schools, 16; 4-or-more teacher schools, 21.42. 

Tablb 30. Number and percent of teachers who named various activities 
sponsored bu their h.. ✓ , ^ acnvutes 


Activity 


Parent* teacher associ- 
ation 

Community league.. 
Special programs 

Cooperation with 

church 

School visiting days.. 
Mother's club. r 
Other ;; 
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ber 
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16 

65 

11 

25 

7 

70 

7 

43 


Per- 

cent 


50.40 

7.69 

31.25 

5.28 

12.01 

3 36 
33.65 
3.36 
20.67 


2-teecher 
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ber 


112 

8 

29 

3 
19 

7 . 

50 

4 
63 


Per- Num 
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3- teacher 


72.72 
5.19 
1R83 
1.94 
12. 33 

4.54 

32.46 

2.59 

34.40 


35 

5 

12 

4 

8 

4 

19 
2 

20 


Per- 

cent 


70 

10 

24 

8 

16 

8 

38 

4 

40 


4-or-more 

teacher 


Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Total 

8 

• 

19 

11 

62 

88.57 

314 

29 

66. 14 
6.01 

13 

18.67 

119 

2167 

5 

7.14 

23 

in 

15 

21.43 

67 

13. 90 

5 

7.14 

23 

177 

21 

saoo 

160 

33. 19 

2 

286 

16 

3. 11 

16 

22 85 

132 

27.39 


* or the group as a whole the percentages of schools foster- 
mg the activities listed are: Parent-teacher associations, 
65.14; school visiting days, 33.19; special programs, 24.67* 
visiting homes, 13.90; community league, 6.01; cooperation 
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with church 4.77; opportunity school, 4.77; mothere' clubs, 
3.11; and other, 27.39. 

These extension activities indicate that the supervisora 
attempted to attain the gdals set for them by Dr. J. H. 
Dillard when he laid down the following four rules for their 
guidance (the only specific rules given them): (1) Keep in 
touch with the county superintendent; (2) keep in touch 
with the ministers and churches; (3) get some particular 
work done that Gill hitch the school to the life of the com- 

m unity; and (4) you are only a helping visitor; it is not 
your school, so do not bo bossy. 

The following excerpts from letters and reports from Jeanes 
teachers illustrate the type and scope of extension work 

doije hy them and the nature of the community relationships 
which are promoted: 

?• V* Throu «| 1 the courtesy of the Home Makers Department, 
it has been poss.ble to demonstrate lessons in domestic science as well 
as to acquaint the children with many useful household products. 
Talkshave been made on care of the books, cleanliness, health, and 
sanitation. All schools are preparing for the Interscholastic League 
which convenes at Rocky Mound School in this month. 

tested 870 HlS ^° ry WeCk W “ WeU conducted and “uch interest mani- 

Money raised for school purposes, $48.17. 

2. . . . Four P.T.A. and one teachers’ meeting were held. Quite 
a few schools observed Negro History Week. 

. A live-at-home program* was discussed and stressed in each adult 

HlCCtlDg, 

$26.25 reported. 

3. ... A very keen interest is being shown in all school activities— ‘ 
improving and beautifying grounds. Fences are being repaired and 
new ones built, trees and flowers are plhnted. 8everal school gardens 

eserve special mention. Sugarland has reported $6.60 as the result of 
the Bale of garden plants and vegetables. 

I ^ rech « lM i tI c League and County Meet Will be held March 
6-26, at Sugarland. All hands are busy making preparations for this 
splendid occasion. Activities of club women and girls will be displayed 
and its development and possibilities for the future pointed out The 
display of the work in sewing, handicraft, home improvement, and can- 
rung will demonstrate wh^t has been done. . , 

• 5°J e , , ? w * ld observed in County generally, but 

especially in Roeenwald school buildings. What an opportunity to 
honor the name of qne whose liberality has so benefited the Negro. 

sick lt6d maDy h °, ftnd 111 m&ny ca8ea endeavored to relieve the 
Money reported raised forjschool improvement, $122.36. 
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4. . . . Negro History Week was observed in several of the schools. 

I feel that the time devoted to the 'study of the Negro during Negro 
History Week has done some good toward creating a desire among' the 
students to read what Negro literature they are able to get. 

A large number of programs were rendered, also a large number of 
trees and shrubs were planted, which featured a part of the school 
• programs on February 22. 

6. . . . The month of May has surely proved to be all too short a 
month with so many ideas to be worked out. 

The following weeks and special days have been observed by the 
schools and communities: National Child Health Day, May I; Mother's 
Day, May 8; World Good-Will Day, May 18; Music Week, May 1. 

The May Queen was crowned in New Town and Central High 8chool. 
Park School had a pageant representing eight nations of the world in 
costumes, songs, and dances. Hillside's school closing represented 
daily activities. There were 361 graduated from the seventh grades 
and 94 graduated from the high schools in the county. 

The work of the clubs and communities is progressing nicely. They 
have reported 6,000 chickens, 850 turkeys, 600 goslings, 260 pigs; 
canned 1,000 quarts of berries, 600 pints of jellies and jams, and 975 
quarts of vegetables. 

The teachers have had an executive Committee meeting out lining 
plans for the summer. I am urging all of them to attend the Bishop- 
Wiley Summer School to get the information offered by -the course in 
rural school supervision, which is endorsed by our county superintend- 
ent. We Are proud to have this course taught in our county. 

. 6. . ^ . The Jeanes work in this county closed May 16, with a very 

successful year’s work. I hope that the work will continue to grow '■ 
and the literary and industrial work will keep the same keen interest 
in the future as it has in the past. g 

During the school year, I have made 169 visits to schools, visited 
40 homes, organized 14 clubs, raised $365, and traveled approximately 
1,500 milesi 

7. . . . At last we are winding up a large brick Rosenwald school 
built entirely by colored, on colored land, by free colored labor, etc. 
We purpose dedicating it July 26-28. 

We had problems during the depression, but we are through, with 
only about $2,500 indebtedness on a $20,000 building. This school 
is f* miles from three towns and 12 miles from the' Training School. 
Built in a community of 100 square miles of land owned by Negro 
farmers whose labor has built the brick school 149 by 66 feet; • 

These letters and reports , are typical of the hundreds 
which have been written by the Jeanes teachers since the 
beginning of the work, and indicate the importance which 
has been attached to the matter .of extending the. services 
of the schools into the life of the c ommuni ty. 





CHAPTER VIII : SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND 

.recommendations 

The following are some of the more significant findings and 
conclusions resulting from the present study: 

1. Rural schools for colored children are, in general, far 

' f r W 118 “><>7 serve. Of the 

44,187 pupds under investigation, 17 percent live 
3 miles or more from the school they attend and 
39 percent live a distance of 2 miles or m 9 re. 

2. Despite the inaccessibility of schools, most Negro 

pupds in rural areas must either walk to school 
or provide their own conveyances. Of 44 187 
pupils it was reported . that only 471, *or l 06 

percent, are transported to and from school at 
public expense. 

3. PupU mortality in’ Negro rural schools is extremely 

^ to data “ the study, 

out of 100 Negro pupils who start in the first 

grade only 9 reach the fifth grade, 7 the sixth 
grade, 4 the seventh grade, and 2 the eighth 

t ? ai H 76 Percent of the pupils are 
enrolled m the firet four grades. In other words 

' Z 0re 3T °T third 0f the Ne ^> PUP* never go' 
beyond the first grade and nearly three fourths 

never advance beyond the fourth grade. This is 

m close apeement with the situation found among 

Negroes for the Southern States in general, but is 

••T ^ WOr8e thaD ** 8ituation ^und among 
ail the children of the countiy ' 

4. This study shows that Negro pupils are greatly 

retarded, the proportion of the pupils who are 

over age being approximately two thirds. The 

amount of retardation seems to be related to the 

size of school. Fewer of the pupils of 4-or-more 

teacher schools are over age than is true of the 

smaller schools. It is believed that much of the 

excessive retardation among Negro pupils is due 
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to shortness of the school terjn, poorly prepared 
and overloaded teachers, lack of equipment, poor 
health, and inaccessibility of schools. 

5. The typical teacher of the 1-, 2-, and 3-teacher Negro 

elementary rural school under Jeanee teachers is 
a woman and is approximately 30 years of age; 
the typical head teacher of the 4- or more-teacher 
rural school for Negroes is a married man of about 
35 years of age. The training of the Negro 
teachers of rural elementary schools under Jeanea 
teachers increases markedly with the size of 
school. The average for the entire group is about 
one year of college training. The averages for 
the various sizes of school are: 1-teacher, 0.24; 
^-teacher, 1.16; 3-teacher, 2.4 ; and 4- or-more teach- 
er, 3.5. The typical Negro rural teacher has had 
nearly 9 years of educational experience, but has 
been in his present position only 2 years. He 
attends 2 educational meetings a year, within his 
State or county, and reads an pverage of 2 maga- 
zines having to do with plans and methods in 
primary and elementary education. The typical 
Negro teacher of rural elementary schools receives 

* a salary of $400. ' One out of every four receives 
less than $300 a year, while more than 70 percent' 
are paid a salary of $500 or less. 

6. Median salaries of teachero by size of schools are: 

1-teacher schools, $346 ; 2-teacher schools, $360; 
3-teacher schools, $429; |pd 4 -or-more teacher 
schools, $478. The corresponding median salaries 
of white teachers in rural schools are: 1-teacher 
schools, $883; 2-teacher schools, $881; 3 -or-more 
teacher schools, $1,022; and all classes of schools, 
$945. Only 1.4 percent of the Negro teachers in 
the present study receive salaries of $880 or more 
compared' with 72.4 percent for white rural 
teachers. 

7. Aside from the availability of educational facilities, 

the training and salary of teachers are the two 
most important problems in the ^rhqle rural 
educational situation of Negroes. They are insep- 
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arable and form a sort of vicious circle. Nearly 
a third of the teachers have only four vears of' 
higb-echool training or less, while approximately 
two thirds are below what is considered to be the 
accepted standard, two yearn of constraining 
It is generally conceded that there must be an 
improvement of the training of Negro rural teach- 
ers, but how a teacher who receives only $500 a 
year (seven tenths of the Negro rural teachers 
receive $500 or less) can save enough to advance 
herself professionally presents a problem of serious 
proportions. 

8. Negro rui-aJ teachers are beginning to make use of 
some of the newer devices in the promotion of the 
education of their pupils. Psychological examina- 
hons and standardized objective teste were used 

- respectively, by 13 and 19 percent of the schools’ 
Twenty-four percent of thp teachers made some 
provision for individual differences. 

9. Although considerable impetus has been given by 
he Rosenwald Fund to the movement for the 

improvement of housing conditions of Negro 
schools, there is still much to be desired. Nearly 
40 percent of the schools included in this study 
are Rosenwali schools. Doubtless the majority 
. . of the remaining 60 percent constitute the schools 
mentioned by teachers as not being to a ff00f i 
state of repair. 6 

10. The equipment of Negro rural schools is, to the main 

meager, and inadequate for educational use* 
Nearly 40 percent of the schools still use benches 

with no desks. A few schools have no black- 
boards at all. • 

11. A large number of the teachers indicated that they 

had handwashing facilities in the school, the per- 
. cent being 62.19. Ordinaiy stoves are used to 
„ eat 67.1 percent of the schools, most of which 
have -no fire protection facilities. Only 10 47 per- 
cent have electric light* Most of the schools 
still use the ordinary outdoor toilets, several of 
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which were not well protected or sufficiently 
private. Eleven schools had no toilets at all. 
Only 10 percent of these rural schools have school 
gardens. 

12. Most of the supervision received by the rural ele- 

mentary schools under investigation comes from 
the Jeanes teacher, who, in general, is overloaded 
and underpaid. Some of them are responsible for 
as many as 90 schools, enrolling approximately 
10,000 phpils r scattered over an entire county. 
The typical Jeanes teacher has under her super- 
vision 33 schools, 49 teachers, and 1,737 pupils. 
She has attended school approximately. 5 years 
beyond the elementary grades. She has had 10 
years of educational experience and is employed 
8.7 months of the year. In view of the variety 
of activities in which she enga^s, inclu ding the 
teaching and supervision of industrial subjects; 
organization and promotion of school and com- 
munity clubs and activities; and raising money for. 
teachers’ salaries, erection and repair of school 
buildings, equipment and other sundry purposes, 
it can hardly be expected that she can devote 
much, tube to the actual supervision of regular 
classroom work. 

13. In practically every criterion administered, the 3- 

and 4-or-more teacher schools have the advantage 
of the 1- or 2-teacher schools. 


KECOMMKNDATION8 FOB FUBTHKH.8TCDY 

During the prosecution of this study several questions con- 
tinually arose which for their answer would require further 
investigation. Some of them are: 

1. How do the educational results achieved in counties 

which have Jeanes teachers compare with those 
that do not have Jeanes teachers? *• 

2. In view of' the new conditions and the present 

development bf Jeanes work, what changes, if 
'any, shqpld be made in the objectives, scope, and 
methods of the work of Jeanes teachers? 
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3. WUtHepeahodd be taken to extend supervhuon of 

suX^mT ““° C ° UntieS Khich do n °‘ «-*• 

4. What is the relation between availability of schools 

^and the attendance of Negro pupils? ' J ‘°°' 9 

5. What relauon is there between the ages of Neero 
there school attendance, and pupij 22 

01 tbe ro, * s iffMt ,he “* nd “« 
^status 2‘1° a b " J tWWn tbe “x-i^onomic 

8. Is pMpd mortality, as reported by districts, counties, 
andsutea related to the availability of schools to 

9. What is the relation between the availability and 
• CT" ° r 8WODd ^ education 

'°' \ "Ration of Negro pupds influenced bv length 
of school term, preparation of teachers, sclmol 

11 WhTrr^ ^ Which • «*«hercarrie;? 

1. What is the mtelhgence of Negro elementary rural 
Dnnfl 8 “ ““ pared "hite elementary rural 

pupils, similarly situated?' 

12. How do Negro teachers in rural elementary schools 

“* arieS Which th ^ ^-e 

W T< LjS* t ^**“1 "® “PlX'huni ents of Negro rural 
14 WlT 1 !! 513 ba8ed ° n aild certification? " . 

^ • wt^Ttorschr elem “^ ^ 

thfmTee°!t th? | miPOrt “ Ce ° f m “ y of th «»e questions to 
menH^r.. T u° Pn,ent ° f ^ •*«»•«, it is recorm 

etUdCnta ' re6earc h organisations, and 

rirTflort <22? Z g "' e 2™ 8en ° m ^deration in 
pronto P mS f " “^^tion and researeh 



